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CHANGES IN THE AUTOMO- 
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INSTALLMENT SELLING HAS 
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CONSUMER PAYING POWER 
AIDED BY FINANCE COM- 
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GOOD TIMES ARE COMING 
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A high collection percent- 
age each month is an accom- 
plishment of great benefit to 
business. 


In recognition of this we 
offer a carton of Busch extra 
dry ginger ale each month— 
not just to one but to ten 
credit men reporting the 
highest monthly collection 
percentage anywhere in the 
United States. 


Send in your collection per- 
centages each month to the 
Credit World and win a car- 
ton of America’s finest ginger 
ale. 





GINGER ALE 
“ISER-BUSCH INC. St.Lous* 





The high collection percentage 
winners for December were 


C. Jensen, Cr. Mgr. 
The Crews-Beggs Dry Goods Co. 
Pueblo, Colo. 


W. H. Behler 

Bonwit Lennon & Co. 
220 North Charles St. 
Baltimore, Maryland 


W. A. H. Reider, Office Mgr. 
C. K. Whitner Co. 
Reading, Pa. 


John P. Drennen, Cr. Mgr. 
The Great Wardrobe 
Santa Barbara, California 


H. M. Tobolowsky, Cr. Mgr. 
E. M. Kahn & Co. 

Main & Elm at Lamar 
Dallas, Texas. 


A. F. Nelan, Cr. Mgr. 
The Southworth Company 
1300 West 9th St. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


A. E. Smith, Cr. Mgr. 
Roche & Roche 

523 Fourth Street 
Louisville, Kentucky 


D. W. Gill, Cr. Mgr. 
The H. H. West Co. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


R. R. Varney 

Chandler Landscape & Floral Co. 
Country Club Plaza 

Kansas City, Mo. 


E. E. Carson, Cr. Mgr. 
Norton Brothers, Inc. 
El Paso, Texas 


A quality that sustains an established reputa- 
tion both for the makers and those who serve 


BUSCH 
EXTRA DRY 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH = 
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About a hundred and fifty orders 

have already been placed for the 

new strong glass (gold and blue ) 

sign shown below. These orders 

will be filled as soon as we have 
enough buyers. 


ORDER YOURS NOW 
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We have tried to show by 
Lb ee, 
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 “.¥ @’ > 3 $7a50 ~s photograph what this sign is 


like, but that is difficult. It 
is really a beautiful sign... 
very much admired by those 


who have seen it. 











At the sign of the blue shield” 
will mean to the consumer the 
place where he is met with favor, 
where his desire is served when 
desire is present and where his 
paying performance is considered 
with liberality and justice. 


The sign (above) is of trans- 
parent blue plate glass with gold 
letters, hung by a bronze chain 
from little glass rosettes. 


It will grace any credit office with 
becoming dignity. (It will not 
easily break.) 


Only $1.50 
ORDER NOW 


Shipped to you complete with chain, 
properly packed and boxed. 
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of significant and practical value 
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(SACRED TRUST 
voy 


for 


Office Window, 
Store Window, 
Credit Office 
Door, Cashier’s 
Wicket, etc. 

















A Beautiful Decaleomania (transfer) in four orgZeous PRICES 
colors royal blue, hght blue, red and gold. The In Size 6x8” 
embellishment supportin?, the shield has the effect of 50-100 20 each 
hammered bronze with burnished protrusions and _ 100-200 15¢ each 
tarnished creases. The shield is intwo harmonizing, —_200-300 12c each 
Over 500 10c each 


shades of blue with the word Character in red. 


Here is the Emblem that many members of the association have wanted for 

a lon’, time. It is easy to fix on glass or wood and is of such a dignified and 

beautiful character as to lend prestiZe to the credit grantor who displays it. 
Bureaus find it advantageous to distribute to their membership as an Identification Symbol 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
1218 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please take my order for “Decals’’ as per prices quoted. 


Name 


Address_ a 
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If you were 


the Editor of 
the Credit World 


You would soon realize that there are 
many things necessary to keep you in- 
formed and alert 


You would want to be on the mailing 
list of outstanding magazines and house 
organs. 


You would read them carefully in search 
of new and promising writers who knew 
their subjects. 


You would soon be on the trail of every 
apt quotation that crammed a whole chap- 
ter into a sentence or two. 


You would discover too that repetition 
makes reputation. 


You would yearn for time to visit the 
bureaus and talk to the members about 
their problems 


You would be interested in the graphi-: 
arts trying to find more effective ways to 
present the articles so that the reader would 
get an eye full when he opened THE 
CREDIT WORLD 


You would study the graphic presenta- 
tion of ideas and improved methods of 
illustration. 


You would study engraving methods 
and paper stocks to learn which would 
give the best results consistent with your 
budget. 


You would invite constructive criticism 
by those who worked with you. 


You would feel the urge to give the 
membership a jolt every now and again 
with the hope of stirring it into action. 


You would say all the nice things you 
could of your readers but you would want 
to keep yourself wide awake enough to 
have THE CREDIT WORLD read and re- 
spected for that is the only way to keep 
buiiding up character and stability. The 
path of least resistance is usually a rut 
and no progressive person likes a rut. 


By THE EDITOR 








NEWS OF THE MONTH 


THE CREDIT WORLD wishes to congratulate 
Mr. Miller of Sioux Falls and Mr. Walker of 
Fort William, and Mr. Greenlief of Fort Dodge 
for annual meetings that were high class both in 
entertainment and program. Sioux Falls was 
characterized, especially, by the marvelous sing- 
ing of a local boy who won a prize in the At- 
water Kent rendition contest. Fort William 
produced the playlet, “Charge It,” with such 
histrionic ability and such elaborate stage set- 
ting that it could have well been considered 
professional. And at Fort Dodge, there was 
also an all-star entertainment. 





On the Cuff 


There was a day when credit records were 
kept on the cuff and cleared at the laundry (the 
first credit bureau). 

In our cover picture this month the artist has 
tried to reconstruct the character of general 
store and merchant where business was con 
ducted in this dilitory manner. 

We suggest that a society to be known 4 
Knights of the Cuff be organized (like the 
Knights of the Garter) But in this society 
only those will be eligible who still follow 
archaic methods in granting credit and do not 
belong to a bureau 


The CREDIT WORLD 
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.. « « Retail Credit Events of 
North - East - West - South 


are reported each month in these 
columns of the Credit World 


The most important news this month came 
to the National Office in the form of a wire from 
R. Preston Shealy, National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation representative in Washington. The wire 
follows: 

“Our return registry receipt address bill H. R. 8649 
passed the Senate at 10:30 last night and now goes to the 
President for his signature. Am expecting him to approve 
the bill and when he does will send you the pen with 
which he signs it. Hope to have ready by that time for 
publication story of passage of bill and what it expects to 
accomplish.”’ 

Next month’s CREDIT WORLD will carry the 
complete story. 


® 


The National Retail Dry Goods Association 
held their twentieth annual convention at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, New York City, February 
2nd to 6th. The theme of the convention was 
“Build Sound Management from 1930 Experi- 
ence. 


@ 

An interesting piece of news is noted in the 
January 28th issue of Business Week. The Bul- 
lard Company (makers of machine tools) an- 
nouncing that it now offers deferred payments 
to purchasers of its products reawakening interest 
ina merchandising plan which, to many experts, 
appears to have enormous possibilities in the 
stimulation of industrial markets. 

Installment buying has become a normal 
practice in the sale of consumer goods but only 
asmall number of sellers to the industrial mar- 
kets have grasped the sales opportunities lying 
in the offer to let a new equipment item pay for 
itself from savings it actually produces in the 
buyer's plant. 
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The Retail Credit Association of New Or- 
leans, affiliated with the New Orleans Retailers 
Credit Bureau, held what was probably the 
largest and most successful annual meeting in 
the history of the two organizations, on the 
mght of January 20th. 

Among other things, the annual banquet was 
to celebrate the inauguration of the new officers, 
Mr. William J. Fischer as president of the Retail 
Credit Association; S. A. Mayor, vice-president: 
Warren G. Finnan, treasurer, and A. E. Maurin, 
a$ secretary. 

Frank Caldwell, field secretary, who repre- 
sented the National Association at the banquet, 
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reported that it was one of the most elaborate 
and perfectly appointed annual meetings he has 
ever attended. 


© 


At the annual meeting of the Associated 
Retail Credit Men of Washington, D. C., held 
January 21st, the board of directors adopted 
a resolution that they invite the National Retail 
Credit Association to hold its 1932 Convention 
in Washington. This news comes from Steven 
H. Talkes, secretary of the Washington bureau, 
and makes an interesting piece of news because 
if the convention goes to Washington for 1932, 
it will help to celebrate the bicentennial anni- 
versary of the first president of the United States. 


® 


February 16th and 17th were two important 
convention days. In Akron, Ohio, the Tri- 
State Conference convened on these days and 
in Washington, The Columbia Regional Con- 
ference. Manager-Treasurer Woodlock was in 
attendance at the Akron conference and Secre- 
tary Hulse at the Columbia regional conference 


° 


The Retail Credit Men's Association of 
Houston recently elected officers and directors for 
1931. They are as follows: O. C. Faulkner, 
president; Jack Levitt, first vice-president; Mor- 
ley Styner, second vice-president; H. C. Horne, 


treasurer, and C. W. Hurley, secretary. Direc- 
tors — Fred G. Casara, L. N. Jahn, T. L 
Loughridge, A. F. Kuhleman, Mrs. R. L. 


Bewely and Mrs. Sophie Schumate. 





“One picture is worth 10,000 words.’ The 
group of people shown above are the new 
officers of the Wichita Retail Credit Association. 
From left to right, J. E. Lander, second vice- 
president; Carl E. Heller, president; C. E. Wag- 
goner, manager; Miss Minnie Ems, secretary and 
treasurer; James G. McBride, first vice-president. 


® 


John Byng brings to the attention 
of THE CREDIT WORLD the fact that 
Mrs. Alma Lohmeyer may lay claim 
to be the first woman elected presi- 
dent of a credit association. In look- 
ing back over the history of the 
Springfield association, John has re- 
called that in 1924, Mrs. Lohmeyer 
held the chair as president of that 
association 
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Signs of Recovery 


HE nickels and the dimes, falling into the respective cash 
registers of the chain five and tens may be foretelling the 
recovery of these good times we have been anticipating. 
Wall Street from its gossip corners has released the reports 
for January, 1931, business and it is a cheering piece of news 
that gains over the same month last year are amounting to an 
average of 6 per cent. 


The big four which have furnished this news are as follows: 


Kresge increase of 5.0 per cent 
Woolworth increase of 4.5 per cent 
McCrory increase of 7.7 per cent 
W. T. Grant increase of 8.6 per cent 


Let us take another moment to fully appreciate just what 
this means to general business. These sales represent demand for 
necessity goods of low price and medium quality. Since they 
are solely cash sales which total some 36 million in valuation, 
and we know that this sum means an average increase of 6 per 
cent, it stands to reason that we have concrete evidence of a 
return of buying confidence. Consider also that those who 
make use of these retailing outlets are mass buyers, that is they 
are average purchasers and not the type of consumer who buys 
occasionally. This news is like the first robin after the melt- 
ing snows. 


A Single Breaker may Recede but the Tide 
Is Coming In 


, 
HUS wrote the eminent English essayist Macauley during the 
trying times of 1830 one hundred years ago. It is interest- 
ing to note he made specific reference to 1930: 

“If we were to prophesy that in the year 1930, a population 
of fifty millions, better fed, clad, and lodged than the English 
of our time, will cover these islands—that machines constructed 
on principles yet undiscovered will be in every house—that there 
will be no highways but railroads, no travelling but by steam— 
that our debt, vast as it seems to us, will appear to our great- 
grandchildren a trifling encumbrance, which might easily be 
paid off in a year or two—many people would think me insane. 
. . . Now and then there has been a stoppage, now and then a 
short retrogression, but as to the general tendency there can be 
no doubt. A single breaker may recede but the tide will still 
come in.”’ 

Many brainy men contend that business depressions can be 
overcome. Edison says not 

‘Human endeavor,’ he says, ‘“‘can never control cycles of 
business depression and prosperity. It lies in the very nature of 
man. We will always have them.”’ 

That we have always had them is a fact. 

“From 1922 to 1927 we enjoyed a period of phenomenal 
economic advance. However, over the past century, this country 
went through four analagous periods of fairly continuous ad- 
vance, each followed by a dip in business activity. It is signifi- 
cant to note that these periods of economic advance corresponded 
approximately to increases in contemporaneous economic activity 
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Cash is getting looser, 
spontaneous buying is 
picking up. This is indi- 
cative. The impulse to 
buy even the little things 
soon projects itself into 
larger things. 


This prophesy of Me 
cauley one hundred years 
ago was widely quoted 
last year. It is obvious 
that wars have com 
tributed no small part to 
economic fluctuations. 
The period after the Ne 
poleonic war was the 
same as that after the 
Civil War and likewise 
after the great war—the 
war to end war. 
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About a month ago a 
Newspaper story stated 
that the money spent for 
liquor in the United 
States last year was $8,- 
000,000,000, $6,000,000,- 
000 of which was paid for 
protection. A touch of 
burlesque was added to 
this statement by citing 
authority the foremost 
tcketeer, whose name is 
vell known to everybody. 
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in Europe. It is also true that each dip in our business curve 
corresponded approximately contemporaneously with a slowing 
up of business in other parts of the world. It would appear, 
therefore, that the business cycle is not a national but an inter- 
national phenomenon. In fact, the complexion of modern 
business is decidedly international. A major failure in any 
country has repercussions in many others. The Hotey failure in 
London, in September, 1929, caused the withdrawal of at 
least one billion dollars from the New York market, at a time 
when funds were most needed. This failure was undoubtedly 
a strong factor in precipitating the stock market break in October. 

‘The first period of marked acceleration began in about 1825 
with the recovery from the fall of prices which followed the end 
of the Napoleonic Wars. It culminated in the boom of 1836 
which was followed by the great panic of 1837 and several years 
of depression thereafter. 

“The second period of unprecedented prosperity was from 
1849 to 1857, broken by the panic of 1857. 

‘Immediately after the Civil War there was an era of varying 
prosperity characterized by great speculative activity with many 
fluctuations. This led to the third prosperity period, generally 
1eferred to as the ‘Fat Eighties.’ Then came the devastating 
recession of 1893, which continued until about 1898. 

‘The fourth was the long period of prosperity from 1898 
to 1907, ending in the remarkably brief depression of 1907. 

‘From the 1907 depression to the opening of the World 
War, business conditions in the United States were extraor- 
dinarily steady. The war brought about such an unusual set 
of conditions that there were many fluctuations for some years. 
These fluctuations were both upward and downward. 

‘The close of the war was followed by a period of rapid 
inflation with the setback of ‘21 which was very brief. Then 
came seven years of phenomenal advance. This phenomenal 
advance, like others, caused a loss of correct perpective—a loss 
of balance, which is largely responsible for the present business 
situation.” 

The dog has run half way into the woods and now it is 
running out. Edison says a new high level is due in three years 
That’s encouraging. 


Honest Opinion? 


PINION, if honest and candid, has value, especially if it is 
O more than one man’s opinion. 

A recent survey of the Sherman Corporation mobilized 
mass opinion on specific proposals for aiding business recovery. 
They asked ‘““What are definite things that can and should be 
done in order to bring back prosperity?” 

The men selected were from every walk of business life— 
manufacturers, bankers, economists, public officials, railroads, 
utilities, chain stores, department stores, wholesale and jobbing 
firms. They were top executives—board chairmen, presidents, 
vice-presidents and general managers, governors of states, uni- 
versities and editors of the press. 

The leading answer was: “Change in the present prohibition 
law.’ ‘They gave various reasons. 

We do not think that business men really believe that a 
change in the prohibition law is the one thing needed to restore 
prosperity, but we do report that this reaction indicates that 
the prohibition law is considered by many business men as 
uneconomic. 

Of the things which can be done through private initiative 
the largest number of checks was given “‘Revision of sales and 
merchandising plans."’ Out of these reactions and comments 
the following formula may be given for private initiative: 

Better selling. 

More real merchandising. 
More real operating economy. 
Better and new products. 
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Capital and Labor United 
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RESIDENT HOOVER sounded the keynote of American 
P industry at the recent meeting of the American Bankers’ 

Association when he opposed in no mistakable manner any 
hint of deflation in the wages of labor or in the present standard 
of living for the American multitude. American capital has 
realized that it must fight its problems shoulder to shoulder with 
the American laborer, for his consumption measures the scope of 
our production. It is a new conception in the history of Ameri- 
can commerce and finance—that profit depends not on lower 
wages but on higher living. Edward Filene heralds this new 
era in American thinking as the Second Industrial Revolution— 
capital and labor uniting for the first time in history. 

Therefore, the true viewpoint of the recent depression is 
not that of the old—the periodic deadlock of class strife. Rather 
it is the liquidation of speculative excesses for which American 
capital, not labor (if you can distinguish between two any 
more) is primarily responsible; and capital feels this sense of 
responsibility keenly. We are disturbed not by a basic disrup- 
tion of our industrial system, but by surface blemishes on our 
body economic, said Mr. Henry T. Davenport at the Midwood 
Trust Company Brooklyn anniversary dinner recently. It is not 
cancer; it is only an ulcer which troubles us today. 

To solve this problem requires a many-sided way of thinking. 
We have problems of finance. of production, of trade, of con- 
sumption, of international relations. These problems remain 
not with us alone, but with our neighbor nations, for they, as 
we, are comprised of thousands of families and breadwinners 
faced with identical problems of life and living, and fighting 
them with the same sort of brains and hands—and no solution 
can appear to one which will not apply to the other. 


The answer is, of course—sanity; international, national and 
local. Sanity is a matter of temperament, of individual tem- 
perament. It is the mass of individual temperaments which 
molds the national temperament. It is the contact of national 
temperaments that forms the international problems. Of course, 
it may well be, we face similar problems in every country. 
Perhaps these problems can be commonly solved 


Interdependence Not Independence 


66 VERY man for himself’ is no less impossible than ‘‘Every 
E nation for herself’ in this day and age. 
“Our 20th century world is a world of interdepend- 


ence and solidarity,’’ writes Raymond D. Fosdick in the’ New 
York Times. ‘‘It isa world in which the relations between cause 
and effect have been so lengthened that on any given day the 
Egyptian planter cannot know what his cotton or sugar is 
worth until he receives the quotation from Galveston or Cuba. 
A heavy frost in the Mississippi Valley will affect prices on the 
Liverpool Exchange, and the disturbance will reverberate in 
Australia and India 

“The chain of economic consequence is practically without 
end. French savings, through the channel of a loan to Argen- 
tina or Chile, contribute to the development of German or 
Belgian industry. Prosperity in Czecho-Slovakia, by increasing 
the consumption of chocolate, results in the stimulation of the 
plantations of Venezuela. Over a period of years 100,000 new 
colonists settled in Manitoba. Their purchases of English cloth 
stimulated the mills in Bradford, England, resulting in an in- 
creased demand for raw wool. This in turn involved the 
creation of new sheep farms in South Africa and Australia. The 
newly settled farmers on these sheep farms purchased automo- 
biles, cotton goods and building materials through the New 
York market. In this round-about fashion it was the money 
earned by the settler in Manitoba when he sold his wheat that 


Liquidation of specula- 
tive excesses for which 
capital, not labor, was 
responsible is the true 
cause of the recent de- 
pression, says Henry T. 
Davenport. 


This is a day in which the 
relations between eco 
nomic cause and effect 
have been so lengthened 
that no one country can 
remain unaffected by 
disturbances in other 
parts of the world. 


The CREDIT WORLD 





The National Retail 
Credit Association has 
this year entered a proj- 
ect for the A. T. A. E. 
award that all believe has 
more than unusual 
chance to win. We fear 
most the accomplishment 
of the American Petril- 
eum Institute. 
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bought the groceries and paid the rent of the American working 
man. 

“Each country makes its particular contribution, dependent 
upon its own resources and capacities, to the goods that the 
world consumes. It follows, therefore, that no country is self- 
contained. 

“The fundamental difficulty with our present situation is that 
our political conceptions have not caught up with our machines. 
We still cling to the idea that we can maintain political isolation 
in a world in which economic isolation has long since gone by 
the boards.” 

In our own sphere as credit grantors we are surely convinced 
that interdependence makes the control of consumer credit pos- 
sible while independence leaves us isolated and innocuous. 


Last Year, Honorable Mention. This Year? 


HE significance of the American trade association is pro- 

found. Its ideal of co-operation is incalculably important. 

The old-time notion was ‘Every man for himself’’ (and 
the rest of that foolish adage). But gradually our business men 
came to see that in many vital respects their interests were 
identical with those of all the other persons engaged in their 
particular industry, activity, or trade, and that many pressing 
problems could be combated and solved only by co-operative 
effort. It was through a realization of these truths that the 
National Retail Credit Association was created—and has risen 
vigorously to a position of power and prestige. 


Sane solidarity and mutual helpfulness are the great moti- 
vating forces of the N. R. C. A. The old-time crabbed, sus- 
picious’ merchant or manufacturer who waged lone-handed 
guerilla warfare would, I think, be overcome with amazement 
if he could witness the candid interchange of opinion (even to 
‘ledger experience’), the manifest willingness to submerge petty 
self-interest in the common welfare, and all the other qualities 
that distinguish the deliberations of the National Retail Credit 
Association today. 


The titanic developments of modern business have made trade 
associations practically indispensable. The requirements of 
commercial life are too stringent now—the problems are too far- 
reaching and too intricate—to be grappled with effectively by 
any single firm, however courageous or self-confident it may be. 
Mass action is imperative—and mass assaults can move moun- 
tains. 

Really remarkable results have been achieved through co-oper- 
ative advertising by trade associations. Such associations spend 
each year more than ten million dollars on commercial advertis- 
ing. [Through such activity, industries have been made alive 
to the possibilities of correcting business and creating business. 
The advertising campaign of the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion now in use by about 100 bureaus in contributing a large 
share to this great volume of constructive propaganda. In many 
respects it stands pre-eminent in its influence for general good— 
not alone for the N. R. C. A. It is of such unusual economic 
significance that it was entered with high hopes this year for the 
A. T. A. E. award. We will be competing with American 
Petroleum Institute, Institute of Scrap Iron and Steel, Inc., 
Interboro Coat and Apron Supply Association, Inc., Laundry- 
owners’ National Association, National Association of Cleaners 
and Dyers, National Association of Life Underwriters, National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Under- 
writers, National Furniture Warehousemen’s Association, New 
England Gas Association, Unfair Competition Bureau of the 
American Paint and Varnish Manufacturers. 

Manager-Treasurer Woodlock believes that our chances are 
good. 
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Yes, this is the Bureau... What is your code number, please? 


“We live and work as no other people have ever done. Our activities are pitched to 


the swiftness of the instantaneous age. 


“Whatever happens, wherever tt happens and however it may affect you, you may 
know it immediately over the wires or the channels of the air that carry men’s words 
with the speed of light. Business and soc ial life are free from the restrictions of time and 
distance—for practically any one, anyu here, may at any time speak with any one, 


anywhere else.” 
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CREDIT WORLD 


THE CREDIT WORLD is iiegpilicin to credit merchants, a de- 
fendant of credit advocates, a prosecution of credit critics. It is the 
forum of credit opinion, the platform of credit policy, the antennae and 
amplifier of credit news. It is the court of credit appeal, the crystal 
of credit vision, the blueprint of credit practice. It is the spirit level 
of credit, harmonizing tradition with advancement, the open sesame 
to greater activities and broader scope. 
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CALL THE BUREAU 





HE work of supplying thousands of served by means of twelve central office trunks; 
credit reports on scores of customers six ON-premise stations, twenty off-premise 
and would-be customers calls for stations, one PBX Switchboard, one four-posi- 
one of the quickest and most efficient tion and one six-position order table. 
methods of communication. The Six of these trunks were connected to the 
telephone industry has made it possible for Re- larger order table from which oral reports were 
tail Credit Bureaus to supply this information given out. Written reports were prepared at the 
with the fastest service possible. - smaller order table to which four trunks were 
One of the most unique systems, designed for connected. ‘The remaining two trunks and all 
this type of work, has been installed in the offices stations appeared only on the PBX Switchboard 
of the Credit Rating Corporation at Rochester, , 2%d attendants at an order table could reach a 
New York. station only through the operator at the switch- 
This company is one of the oldest and best in board. Several tie lines were provided between 
the country and serves 700 merchants in Ro- these three points so that the attendants could 
chester, Monroe County and surrounding coun- reach a station. 
ties and is a member of the National Retail The management of the corporation was not 
Credit Association. It has 544,662 complete satisfied with this system because the necessity of 
credit records of individuals, firms and corpora- using three separate and distinct pieces of ap- 
tions in its territory. paratus made the system bulky. Also the neces- 
The company has recently installed the latest sity of completing all station calls through the 
type of telephone equipment designed for such PBX Switchboard caused a loss of time in hand- 
use. The system was designed and manufac- ling such calls and introduced a possibility for 
tured by the Stromberg-Carlson Telephone error. ‘The equipment permitted the use of a 
Manufacturing Company and was installed by maximum of six operators for oral and four for 
the Rochester (N. Y.) Telephone Corporation. written report work, but it did not give a suf- 
Previous to the installation of the up-to-date ficiently flexible method for the proper handling 
equipment the Credit Corporation's clients were of traffic peaks. 
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Realizing that with increasing business a more 
efficient system would be necessary, C. A. Paul, 
President and H. T. Haidt, Vice-President and 
Bureau Manager conferred with officials of the 
Rochester Telephone Corporation, regarding 
new equipment. The telephone officials im- 
mediately consulted Stromberg-Carlson officials 
and engineers of both companies designed a sys- 
tem which Mr. Paul and Mr. Haidt declare is 
one of the best they have ever seen in operation. 

The new equipment consists of a special ten- 
position turret type order table, in which is in- 
corporated a master position which serves as a 





switchboard for the members of the organiza- 
tion, other than reporters, who are provided 
with desk telephones. This arrangement makes 
a compact unit. The ultimate capacity of the 
board is 30 trunks and 60 direct lines. All 
stations and all trunks appear before every 
attendant and each one has direct access to all 
trunks and stations. This eliminates a possi- 
bility of delay and error which are probable in 
additional handling. The presence of all trunks 
and stations at all positions makes it possible to 


It is almost incon- 
ceivable that _ the* 
telephone has only 
been invented a lit- 
tle over 50 years. 
Today the A. T. @ 
T. Co. alone has 
15,690,000 phones. 
The picture to the 
right shows H. T. 
Haidt and the new 


installation. 


have ten operators doing written or the same 
number doing oral reports, or any graduation 
between these two extremes. 

The minimum average of out-going calls per 
month is 20,000 and the minimum average of 
incoming calls per month is 12,000 calls. There 
are 15 trunks and 28 direct lines now in use. 
These averages hold true for both the old and 
new equipment, but the calls are handled much 
faster by the new equipment. According to 
Messrs. Paul and Haidt, with the new equip- 
ment each operator can handle 100 reports a 
day while the maximum with the old equip- 
ment was 60. 

About one-half of the calls for reports are 





completed within three or four minutes when 
holding a subscriber on the line. The balance 
of the reports are called back to the subscriber 
after the necessary checking of references has 
been made by telephone. This accounts for the 
larger number of out-going calls. The average 
time to call back and complete report has been 
reduced to between 10 and 15 minutes, depend- 
ing upon the number of references to be checked. 

Both Mr. Paul and Mr. Haidt highly praise 
the new equipment and state that it has exceeded 
their expectations in performance. The new 
set-up has made it possible for them to give their 


The very attractive 
monument is in 
Brantford, Canada, 
where Alexander 
Graham Bell first 
transmitted the 
human voice over a 
live wire between 
Brantford and 
Paris, Canada, in 
July, 1874. 


clients faster and more efficient service. 

Summing up the advantages and improve- 
ments of the new system the two officials state 
that: 

1. An operator is not required for a PBX 
board. 

2. There is a great degree of flexibility, elimi- 
nating the confusion of transferring calls froma 
switchboard to the other by the lines. 

3. Operators may be changed from verbal to 
written report work and vice versa without 





changing positions. 

4. Every line is at the finger tips of all oper- 
ators with not even the delay of handling cords. 

5. A smaller space is demanded by the new 
equipment, permitting the best possible arrange- 
ment of filing cabinets. 

6. The production of the operators has been 
increased due to the efficiency of the new equip- 
ment and the better arrangement of equipment 
and filing cabinets. 

7. Three less employes are required to handle 
an increased volume of work. 

8. Voice noise has been greatly reduced. 

9. There is room for several years of ex- 
pansion. 
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TODAY Is OUR Dax 


There are two days of the week upon Wh 
_ worry. Two care-free days, kept sacredly free fror 

One of these days is Yesterday. Yesterday, W Ml itsca 
with all its pains and aches, all its faults, its mistake d blunders, has 
passed forever beyond the reach of my recall. I cannot "tad an act that I 
wrought; I cannot unsay a word that I said on yesterday. All that it holds 
of my life, of wrongs, regret and sorrow, is in the hands of the Mighty Love 
that can bring honey out of the rock and sweet waters out of the bitterest 
desert—the Love that can make the wrong things right, that can turn. weeping: 
‘into laughter, that can give beauty for ashes, the garment of praise for the 
spirit of heaviness, joy of the morning for the woe of the night. 

Save for the beautiful memories, sweet and tender, that linger like perfume 
of roses in the heart of the day that is gone, I have gothing to do with 
Yesterday. It was mine; it is God's. 

. And the other day I-do not worry about is Tomorrow. Wicca with 
all its possible adversities, its burdens, its perils, its large promise is as far 
beyond the reach of my mastery as its dead sister, Yesterday. Its sun will rise 
in roseate splendor, or behind a mask of weeping clouds. But it will rise. 
Until then, the same love and patience that holds yesterday andybold tomor- 
row, shine with tender promise into the heart of today. | have n@epossession 

in that unborn day of grace. All else is in the safe ke@fing of the Infinite 
MeL ove that holds for me the treasure of yésterdayse The Love, that is higher 
e stars, wider than the skies, deeper than the seas. Tomorrow—lt is 
ay. It will be mine. 






















Se left for myself, then, but one day of the week— 
hevbattles of Today. Any woman can carry t 
py m AD» “the ly : ay. 
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66 EOPLE fail to realize that 
P practicing medicine is just as 
much of a business as selling 
cotton goods at a department store. 
We doctors strive to furnish our 
services at a reasonable rate, hoping 
that the return for our time will 
provide us with sufficient funds to 
maintain ourselves and permit us 
to carry on.”’ 

This was the first outburst I had been able to 
get from Dr. Black (this name is as good as any 
in this case) after asking what he thought of 
the credit situation as it relates to the medical 
profession. It may have been the reaction from 
his usual annual analysis of the good, bad, and 
indifferent accounts which he had just com- 
pleted. 

Remarking that his three stacks of small in- 
dexed cards reminded me of a game of solitaire, 
he countered, “‘Each year-end when I play this 
game, as you call it, I find that the paying side 
of this time honored profession slips just a 
little bit toward the uncertain and unprofitable. 
There are fewer accounts which pay promptly: 
there are more accounts which are lagging be- 
hind; and, I am certain to find that I have more 
accounts which cannot be influenced by a 
monthly statement. I do not like to use the 
word but they are classed as dead beats.” 

“Just to make my point clear that I am in 
business and I have to maintain my credit in 
order to survive, let me list a few of the ex- 





penses which are regular as the sequence of days 
Uf in the calendar. Office rent, telephone service, 
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electricity, an attendant to take calls and assist 


me, constitute just a few of those which I must 
meet each month in order to keep going and to 
be available when others want me. My office 
is neat, of moderate size and comfortably fur- 
nished without any show of pretentiousness 
but these are just a part of what goes into my 
overhead account as you men of the business 
world say.” 

There is no denying all of these remarks. 
Listening to his detailed discussion these ex- 
penses were necessary and funds had to be avail- 
able each month to meet the charges against him 
or he would be digging down into his pocket to 
make up the shortage. Now that I had finally 
gotten my M, D. friend to tell me something 
of the behind-the-scenes problems of his profes- 
sion, I wanted him to do all of the talking and 
spare nothing of interest. 

“It is this money collecting situation in the 
medical game that is causing radical changes. | 
know of several likely young fellows who could 
make very successful students if permitted to 
attend first-class schools but the price of this 
medical education is mounting each year; six to 
seven years of time for academic work and the 
customary internship—all without opportunities 
for income during this period—means that some 
source of support has to be provided to keep 
these young men at their work freed from the 
worries of wondering where their next meal 
would come from. Bear in mind that this 
type of student could expect to get an average 
of two hundred and fifty dollars a month at a 
business profession and do your own multipli- 
cation which will show that he has side- 
stepped about twenty thousand dollars to fit 
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LOOKS at CREDITY 


himself for his future job. 
do that in this day and age.” 


Not many others 


You ask me where the credit aspect enters? 
Well, I'll tell you, Success in this medical pro- 
fession is based on two factors. First, our pa- 
tients or clients must have complete confidence 
in our ability to serve to the best of that we 
have in us, and secondly, we have to establish 
a reputation, in other words to become known 
as a good physician or surgeon. Mind you, this 
so-called ethics, under which we feel honor 
bound to carry on, does not sanction advertising, 
broadcasting or the use of any publicizing stunt. 
It is just hard won merit on the basis of work 
well done that is supposed to put us up in the 
front rows. But this does not come in the first 
year we are out on our own. Most of the pro- 
fession, if pinned down to the actual facts, 
would admit that there are usually some lean 
times in getting started. We have to make use 
of credit to get along ourselves. Once we have 
gained a good hold on the ladder and can pull 
ourselves up a few rungs now and then, we find 
that income gradually gets to reach a figure 
worth while putting in the bank as a deposit. 
Today, unless some of these students who finish 
the hard taskmaster have some backing, and this 
is really credit no matter who furnishes it, 
there is no rosy picture of early success. The 
lean years which must be battled without some 
aid are frequently too much of a deterrent. 
Now, if some are able to make the grade and 
actually get established with a small but promis- 
ing practice, the most sought for thing in their 
existence is money—hard coin of the realm 
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with which to pay their mounting expenses and 
live for future usefulness. The doctor must 
have funds with which to do this or circum 
stances will quietly erase him from the picture 
and humanity, which has sought him to aid in 
its battle to survive all of the damning condi- 
tions influencing this material life, will lose one 
more helper.”’ 

Under the spell of this harangue I could not 
help but impose a few thoughts about the ad- 
visability of a risk rating bureau for patients and 
thus formulate some protection for the physi- 
cian’s income from bad accounts. A smiling 
nod of affirmation greeted my suggestion. 

“We old timers never had much experience 
with the idea of wondering whether we would 
get our money for all services before we under- 
took to make a call. Of course, there is some 
mention of that nowadays when the young 
student is laying his foundation but with us it 
might be pay in form of money, a side of fat 
bacon, or a few bushels of sweet potatoes at 
the best. “Then, too, we never needed anyone 
to tell us about the habits of our folks. You 
see, in living in a small community with them 
and knowing much of everything that was going 
on, that was all common knowledge. There 
were, and likely are, times when calls are re- 
quested by sick folks in face of little immediate 
prospect for payment. It must be the time 
honored thought that has been drilled into the 
old school—that service, regardless of the cir- 
cumstances, is the command handed down to the 
medical man in return for the secrets of the 
profession placed in his care.”’ 

(Continued on page 18.) 
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See! | 
Manicipal 


T WAS one of those soothing 
] summer evenings. The heat 
of the day had been relieved 
about four o'clock by a light 
shower. The delightful odor of 
damp earth filled the air and a 
few late birds twittered in the 
trees as we walked along. I say 
we because there were hundreds of people besides 
myself, all trudging towards the same spot and 
coming from every different direction. We were 
being drawn by the irresistible lure of opera, 
towards St. Louis’ famed outdoor theatre in 
the heart of Forest Park. 


At the entrance a long aisle like a garden 
pergola slightly inclined led us to the back of 
a vast ampitheatre. Here was an _ inspiring 
sight; about 5000 people were already com- 
fortably seated. It was not a baseball crowd. 
The dignified influence of opera or the spell of 
the glorious setting out there under God's sky, 
surrounded by God's trees, had transformed a 
normal cross section of babbling humans into 
a congregation calmly reverent of the artistic 
accomplishment about to be enacted. 


The play was ‘Blossom Time.”’ I had been 
enthralled by this famous operetta many times 
before, but never so enthralled as now. The 





You can hear distinctly in any seat 


orchestra, the black night around 
us, the scintilating color of cos- 
tumes and scenery, flashing like 
the rays of a diamond from the 
brilliantly lighted stage—beauty 
—music—romance. 


When it was over, I walked 
home (a long way) ignoring 
taxicabs, busses, street cars and people. I wanted 
to be alone, to hold as long as possible the spell 
that had been cast by one of the greatest experi- 
ences of my life. You, too, will experience the 
same delight while in attendance at the conven- 
tion in June. 


The St. Louis Municipal Opera is a dream 
come true! Twelve years ago a group of public- 
spirited St. Louisans conceived an ideal. They 
worked for it and fought for it. And this year 
St. Louis will celebrate again the realization of 
that dream in the twelfth anniversary of its 
greatest civic institution—Municipal Opera— 
which, in realization, is even richer than the 
dream. From its modest beginning of twelve 
years ago Municjpal Opera, under the guidance 
of the Municipal Theatre Association, has 
grown into an institution of international repu- 
tation. To the four corners of the world it has 
carried the name of St. Louis and its reputation 
as a civic leader. 


Showing the Cast and Setting for Aida—also the 100-Piece Orchestra 
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National 
Retail Credit 


Convention 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
June 16-19 




















Part of the 10,000 People Who Attend Nightly 


The Municipat Theatre Association in its 
twelfth season (1931) has determined to surpass 
this year its every previous effort in beauty of 
artistic production. It firmly believes that St. 
Louis standards should be not less than that of 
New York. It would go further. It believes 
that the finest artistic expression possible to 
create in the Municipal Theatre is not too good 
for St. Louis and St. Louis’ visitors. 

The Municipal Theatre itself, its natural hill- 
side auditorium surrounded by beauty in its 
sylvan setting, its splendid stage framed in by 
giant oaks, and set against a background of 
trees, is an inspiration to artistic achievement, a 


challenge to the creative art of the theatre. 


To provide every facility to meet that chal- 
lenge the Municipal Theatre has installed the 
largest revolving stage in America and the only 
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The Municipal Opera is one of the feature 
Entertainments offered by The St. Louis 
Convention Committee on this years pro- 
gram. It is only one of the attractions but it 
would alone justify your visit. Make your 
plans now to be in St. Louis, June 16-19. 


One in an outdoor theatre in all the world and 
has added to and revised its lighting equipment 
in a way to obtain artistic results impossible 
in former years. 

What is acknowledged as the most beautiful 
out-of-door theatre in the world has become also 
the best-equipped outdoor theatre in the world. 

Civic, democratic, artistic, those are the princi- 
ples which have made Municipal Opera the truly 
representative example of the “Spirit of St. 
Louis.” 

See this most beautiful open-air theatre in all 
the world. The only revolving stage in an out- 
door theatre anywhere. Lavish productions of 
modern operettas produced on an unrivalled 
scale. See all this while at the N. R. C. A. 
Convention in St. Louis, June 16-19. Make 
your plans now. St. Louis awaits you. 
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(Continued from page 15.) 

‘But this condition has changed completely 
in the metropolitan centers like this city. We 
do not have any general knowledge of the habits 
of our patients beforehand; we are called upon 
to maintain more expensive facilities in order to 
serve our sick; our own living has become a 
greater item of expense; finally, the crowded 
conditions existing in such large centers of 
population make our tasks all the more difficult 
because of the concentration of diseases which 
take root and spread so rapidly in defiance to 
the watchful care given to their control and 
eradication. Now, we must have money, more 
money for it must be dispensed to our various 
aids each month. You cannot expect us to 
drive up to a gasoline pump and tender a bushel 
of sweet potatoes in return for five gallons of 
that fluid. The telephone company, expecting 
to get its monthly check for services, will not 
be pleased with a side of bacon no matter how 
superior the cure may be. A cord of wood, 
as such, will not buy what we require. We 
must have money on which to operate and that 
means we have to have money in return for our 
services, not promises. In any situation where 
we have expended time and have not received 
just compensation, we lose money, threatening 
the existence of ourselves as agents of humanity. 


Again, I had to admit that everything he 
said was true and I| got a new impression of the 
medical folk I did not have before. In fact, 
his eloquence, like a harpoon, struck me with 
the remembrance that I, too, one of that crowd 
of forgetful or unfortunate, had not paid off all 
of my M. D. obligations. What I still owed 
would pay for a month’s telephone rental and a 
few other items. With an inward guilty feel- 
ing I thought I had better wind up the inter- 
view, announcing that I had all of the material 
for this article I thought I would require. But 
this was only my thought. The medical man, 
all enthused on his subject, was not for any 
sudden halt in his unburdening talk. 


‘This medical business now finds that it has 
to have some financial protection from those 
who for some reason do not meet their bills. I 
do not mean that we will make any changes 
in the amount of humane work done: this is in- 
creasing to a large degree and no thought of 
compensation comes from that source. But we 
find that in many instances those who owe us 
money live in good surroundings, possess cars 
or radios and give other outward indications of 
reasonable income with which to meet their obli- 
gations to us. Mind you, we are quite human 
and can make every possible allowance for folks 
that have struck a temporary hardship. If the 
full facts were known as a profession, we prob- 
ably do as much installment business as some 
big department stores, except we do not get our 
money in regular allotments. However, we are 
driven to distraction by those types of humanity 
which we serve who do not make any effort to 
reciprocate. ‘There is nothing we can repossess, 
we have no lien rights as a mechanic, all we can 
do is to wait and hope—the very thing that is 
so disastrous to us if allowed to go too far. 


‘‘Perhaps the time has arrived when we doc- 
tors must band together for our own protec- 
tion but there, too, I am afraid we may fall 
under the quizzical eye of some commission 
which will want to dissect us before the public 
eye. Undoubtedly, we must cut down our 
losses. It is unreasonable to expect those who 
do pay to carry the charges of those who do 
not; such a premium, because of the slackers, is 
unfair and inconceivable. Some form of pres- 
sure will have to be made available to aid us 
in getting what is due us for our services fur- 
nished. While we do not want to think so, 
this might be another added expense in doing 
business as a physician or as a surgeon. ‘There 
is no escape from the facts of the case, as much 
as we dislike the commercial side of the problem. 
Some of the profession have suggested the 
Chinese plan, slightly varied for our modern 
needs. This, in brief, is an annual fee for physi- 
cal examination service and attendant care during 
any illnesses which occur during the period. 
Of course, there are objections to this plan but 
nothing yet considered thus far seems to fill all 
of the requirements. We have to confront our- 
selves with the belief that credit must take an 
active but stabilized part in our professional 
dealings henceforth. We must eliminate this 
loss of earning which has eaten into the pocket 
to the detriment of many who cannot afford it 
and also to the discouragement of those who 
come after us. 


Personally I have found our local retail credit 
bureau invaluable. For some time I have been 
clearing my patients through this bureau with 
profitable results and would highly recommend 
to any doctor that he look into its advantages 
immediately. 


® 





The organization of a medical and dental accept- 

ance corporation was the recent idea of Mr. 

Charles H. Simms (above) reported on the op- 

posite page. The gentlemen shown on the opposite 

page are Dr. W. T. Cockerill (left) and Dr. 

Charles Tate (right), both prominent members 
of the board. 
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RGANIZATION of a Professional Acceptance 
Corporation, with the two-fold purpose 
of putting the dental and medical pro- 

fessions on a sound business basis and planning 
a way for people to obtain needed treatment 
was announced here a few weeks ago. Charles 
H. Simms, banker, has been named president of 
the new organization, and offices will be located 
in the Fidelity Medical Building. 

Functioning of the corporation will result in 
elimination of the usual percentage of losses suf- 
fered by dentists and doctors, and will outline a 
method whereby all persons will be offered a 
plan by which they will be able to pay for pro- 
fessional services and thus be able to ask for 
treatment they need to safeguard their health. 

The organization of the corporation was the 
idea of Mr. Simms, who was elected president. 
Other officers are men prominent in business and 
professional life of Dayton, Ohio. Roscoe 
Iddings, president and general manager of the 
Fyr-Fyter company, is a member of the board. 
Dr. Charles H. Tate, physician, is vice-presi- 
dent and director. Dr. F. W. Cockerill is secre- 
tary and treasurer and a director. Harry J. 
Bosworth of Chicago another director. 

Plans of the organizers of this new activity 
are extending beyond expectations, and inten- 
tions now are to put in similar corporations in 
Cincinnati, Columbus and other cities. 

The corporation was conceived as a result of 
the practice on the part of a great majority of 
people to make doctors and dentists wait for 
payment until after other debts have been paid, 
and the result has always been that both have 
taken heavy losses after performing their service, 
which meant health for their patient. 

Under the plan of the corporation, no person 
will be denied the professional services they 
require, but budget payment plans will be 
worked out for them. 
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Medical and Dental 


Acceptance Corporation Just Organized 


The specific purpose of the organization is to 
discount installment payments to dentists and 
the medical profession, thus giving financial sup- 
port to the professions and helping the public 

Persons who ordinarily would not be able 
to pay and who might be deprived of the needed 
service, will first undergo what might be termed 
an inventory of their condition, what treatment 
they require and its cost and the corporation 
works out a plan whereby they can meet the 
payment. (*A credit rating system will be set 
up for both professions at a nominal cost. ) 

After the corporation functions for a period 
its work will extend also into arrangements for 
the placing of persons in hospitals and discount- 
ing of payments to those institutions. 


(For some years one of the outstanding 
problems of the dental and medical field has been 
the need of an adequate credit system.) Never 
has the situation quite as acute as it has been 
during the present period, and this factor has 
hastened the formulation of this unique and 
satisfactory method of time payment for pro- 
fessional services rendered. A very similar ac- 
ceptance plan has been an potent factor in the 
development of the automotive industry as well 
as in other lines, and following the same line 
of procedure, with the addition of a personal 
and humanitarian interest in the patient, it is 
believed that a Professional Acceptance Corpora- 
tion from the start will fill a long needed place 
in the affairs of the dental and medical profes- 
sion. Credit men who have been acquainted 
with the plan as originated by the Dayton men 
are enthusiastic in their praise of the idea, and 
predict rapid expansion into other cities of the 
country of the organization. 





*Here is warning to bureaus to represent their greater 
advantages in time to prevent a separate medical bureau 
from depriving them of this service. 
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Changes | 
are Taking Place 
in the Automotive ||| 
Imd@uetry ..... 


HE logical starting point for a study of dis- 

tribution rests in the consumer, Dr. Surface, 

Assistant Director of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, recently stated. Given 
a definite number of consumers with a given 
buying power, it is known that they will sup- 
port a retail outlet of a certain type. Knowing 
the number and character of retail outlets neces- 
sary to support a given population, the manu- 
facturer ought to be able to organize to supply 
these outlets at the lowest possible cost. 

Dr. Surface pointed out that it should be 
possible for manufacturers and distributors to 
sit down at round table conferences every now 
and then and thresh out problems common to 
them all. He prophesied that the time will come 
when there will be more and more pertical trade 
associations, just as there are now horizontal 
associations. 


® 


The automobile industry, so interlocked with 
numerous other industries vital to our economic 
stability, found this out—but a little too late. 
The old and original method of forcing the 
dealer to keep pace with a standard of produc- 
tion set by the manufacturer ignoring consumer 
demand was a short time ago reversed, because 
it would no longer work. It was discovered that 
the dealers weren't making any money. Fixing 
a quota for them and demanding payment by 
sight draft finally reached a point where it was 
no longer practical or even possible. The manu- 
facturers began to pay more attention to the 
dealer and through him to study the consumer. 

The automobile industry is no longer a busi- 
ness of manufacturing and wholesaling, Mr. 
Donaldson Brown of the General Motors Com- 
pany says. It has become a business of retail 
merchandising, and the strength and permanency 
of any producer must be measured in terms of 
the strength of his retailing organization. No 
policies or practices can survive which do not 
definitely reckon with the equities of the dealer 
and the intricacies of his operating position 
down to the last detail, including his repair de- 
partment—-its prices, its costs, its credit methods, 
and consequently its profits or losses. 

A man visited the office of the National Retail 
Credit Association the other day who seemed to 
know something about the conditions affecting 
automotive dealers last year. His statements 
were startling; *15,000 dealers passed out of 
the picture last year, he said, and a great number 
of those still going are insolvent but don’t know 
it. They only sold three and a half cars for 
every five that they sold in 1929 and the profits 
they might have had were whittled away by 


allowing too much on thercars they took in 
through their eagerness to make sales. They 
had heavy losses too in their repair departments 
due to an inability to fix costs, control time and 
collect the money on “‘credit’’ work. One of 
the largest dealers in a city of 500,000, he said, 
had a collection percentage in his repair depart- 
ment of less than 30 per cent. It was a tragic 
story. All through his narration the ever recur- 
ring spectre of unwise credit or no credit control 
keep creeping in. The manufacturers are taking 
a hand, however, he said. “The General Motors 
Company especially are revolutionizing dealer 
relations. They have a new motor accounting 
subsiduary that is helping the dealer fix his costs 
and repair prices, etc., and properly regulate his 
whole business. This was interesting: ‘“The 
old order changeth, yielding place to new.’ In- 
stead of the original attitude towards the dealer 
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From the Department of Commerce Balletin 


by many of the manufacturers that he was lucky 
to have their franchise and he must look out for 
himself they have realized how important it is 
that he make money and how much this depends 
upon consumer conditions. They are lending 
the factory system to his repair shop and ac- 
counting system to his office. 

The heavy losses were amongst the medium 
priced car dealers. They declined 125 per thou- 
sand—one dealer in every eight failed or gave up 
his franchise. High priced lines lost 50 dealers 
per thousand but Ford and Chevrolet went 
ahead 65 per thousand—other low-priced lines 
decreased 21 dealers per thousand. 


*Estimates vary widely as to its extent. Some claim 
that from 15,000 to 20,000—about one-third of the 
55,000 dealers a year ago—failed during 1930. National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce estimates the total net 
loss for the year at about 5,000. Automobile Topics 
places the net loss at 50 per thousand—about 3,000. 
Whichever is nearest right, dealer mortality rate during 
1930 was unusually high and has added grave problems 
for manufacturers desiring to increase their retail outlets. 
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Paul G. Hoffman, Studebaker vice-president 
and recognized authority on automotive dis- 
tribution, told the National Automobile Dealers’ 
Association there have been seven chief adverse 
factors affecting dealer profits: undue forcing of 
cars by manufacturers; over-liberal credit terms 
which lead to repossessions; lack of capital; lack 
of proper dealer organization concepts: inefficient 
marketing of new and used cars, repair parts, 
and service; lack of inventory control; lack of 
expense control. 





They Just Took the Shafts Off This One 


More and more the automobile industry is 
coming to be recognized as a vital index to 
American prosperity, and this recognition 
brings with it an added obligation and incentive 
to effect further improvements in the control of 
operations along lines that will contribute to- 
wards an evening out of the peaks and valleys 
with a greater continuity of employment in the 
automobile factories as well as in the basic indus- 
tries which are so largely dependent upon the 
automobile for raw material demands. 

The practical accomplishment of this objec- 
tive hinges around the effectiveness with which 
the industry is able to control its production 
schedules through adequate forecasting that will 
insure a proper relation between the number of 
cars produced and cars required for consumption. 

In the early years of the industry there was 
no especially urgent need for forecasting auto- 
mobile sales. “The demands of this virgin mar- 
ket were in excess of the productive ability of 
the industry and the sales for a given period 
was primarily dependent on the cars produced. 
Under such a condition the sales statistics of 
the industry did not extend beyond the record- 
ing of wholesale shipments to dealers. 

Following the depression of 1921 the desir- 
ability of basing production on retail sales to 
consumers became increasingly apparent. 

A proper control necessitated, first of all, the 
development of an elaborate system of reporting 
to provide the manufacturer with accurate data 
reflecting the status of each sales territory at 
regular and frequent intervals. This was a 
tremendous undertaking and it was not until 
1924 that the system had been developed on a 
broad enough scale to make it of practical value. 

It is interesting to note that in the General 
Motors Company that reports are now received 
every ten days from approximately 20,000 
dealers, showing cars on hand, retail deliveries, 
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and unfilled orders. General Motors produc- 
tion schedules and material commitments are 
based on the trend of retail sales as disclosed by 
these reports. Other manufacturers have similar 
systems of control, and the constructive benefits 
of the practice have been amply proven. 

Even during the hectic conditions in the last 
quarter of 1929 the production of the industry, 
generally speaking, was kept within a satisfac- 
tory relation to the movement of new cars at 
retail, and contrary to popular opinion new car 
stocks were not abnormal at the close of the year. 

This is gratifying and indicative of progress, 
but there is another and more elusive factor that 
must be dealt with before any system of fore- 
casting may be depended upon to provide maxi- 
mum safeguards against future contingencies. 

With sufficient pressure it is possible, gen- 
erally speaking, to force retail sales beyond a 
point that serves the best economic interest of 
both the manufacturer and dealer, and from this 
standpoint the control of production on the 





Memories of 
the Past 


“That Good Maxwell” 


basis of retail sales is an inadequate procedure. 

If the industry is to serve its best interests and 
avoid periods of inflation and contraction, it will 
require a barometer in addition to retail sales. 

In General Motors they have, for some years 
recognized the necessity for added control which 
enables them, in addition to measuring the retail 
flow of cars, to measure the effect of this move- 
ment on the financial position of the dealer. 

Their convictions in this direction assumed 
tangible form three years ago with the organi- 
zation of a new subsidiary, the Motor Account- 
ing Company. Through this new organization 
we are well along with the tremendous task of 
installing uniform accounting practices through- 
out our dealer organizations, and this activity 
will, in time, make it possible for every General 
Motors dealer to budget his various departments 
and control his business along the same scientific 
lines that have been successfully employed in 
controlling the various companies comprising 
the General Motors institution. 

Thus, the present system of gauging produc- 
tion on the basis of retail sales will be amplified 
by a parallel series of data providing a true reflec- 
tion of the effects of the retail movement upon 
the financial position of the dealer. 


A Vision of the Future 
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‘ Reviewing a Recent Fin 
P a y In 9 re OW eT Article in World’s Work of 
... “The unit of American life is the family ... pons 


the economic as well as the moral and spiritual 
unit ... the beginning of self-government . . . the 
throne of our highest ideals . . . the source of the 








spiritual energy of our people... 


” 


—HERBERT HOOVER 


‘Today, in the cities of these United States, so 
changed are all things under the sun, the typical 
family makes nothing that it uses—just nothing 
at all! Therefore, to get any of the numberless 
things that it needs—including food, shelter, 
transportation, and medical care, when babies 
are born, folk are sick or folk die—it must first 
obtain money, or its substitute, credit. In other 
words, money not only is the universal medium 
of exchange and the measurement of wealth, it 
is also the only commodity that one can ex- 
change for every other commodity or service. 

“Although a city family can't get anywhere 
without money or real credit, if 1t has money or 
credit tt can buy a thousand necessities, comforts 
and luxuries that our great-grandfathers never 
heard of. Asa matter of fact, the average wage- 
earning American family in normal times can 
live as comfortably as its wealthy ancestors, and 
when all is said and done there is really less 
difference between the comforts and satisfactions 
our wage-earners on one hand enjoy, and our 
wealthy class on the other hand enjoy, than 
ever before. 





“T said, you note, ‘in normal times.’ But 
when times aren't normal—when emergencies 
like accidents or sickness or unemployment arise 

the typical wage-earning family is thrown 
back on itself, is more helpless than ever before. 
That's because it is utterly dependent for all its 
needs on money, and, as a rule, has no reserves 
of more than a hundred dollars or so. They 
must either subsist on credit extended by the 
merchant or borrow money.”’ 

‘Consumer or mass credit,’’ says Dr. Julius 
Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, ‘‘ap- 
pears to be an essential force in maintaining the 
continuity and orderly advance of consumption 
over the country.”’ 

All the same, however strange this may seem 
to many of us, one of the first questions asked 
by folk in general about family financing is: 





They borrow to do that thing so important 
to trades people, utility companies, insurance 
companies and no end of others—to pay their 
immediate, pressing bills and thus escape the 
pressure of creditors who need money to carry 
on. To fund their debts, in other words. 

They borrow to pay doctor, hospital and like 
expenses. Analysis by the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation shows that 28.3 per cent of 165,000 
personal loans were made for such purposes. 

They borrow to take up the slack when some 
member of the family ts thrown out of work. 

But there is a larger view. 

They borrow for the reason that most other 
folk borrow—to avoid greater financial or other 
loss than that of the payment of interest. They 
know, for instance, that to a family of ordinary 
earning power (and it is to be remembered that 
the income of 809% of all gainfully employed 
Americans ts less than $2,000, while the Depart- 
ment of Labor sets $1,500 as a minimum base 
of decent living for a family of four, without 
allowance for emergencies) , the expenses of fore- 
closure, say, of ejectments, of garnishments and 
replevins, may leave a family mired in a hopeless 
tangle of debts from which it may not free itself 
for years. In other words, all the burdens of 
such measures taken against a family fall on the 
family itself usually at a time of such distress 
that the mere business of keeping body and soul 
together is struggle enough. And when, to all 
this, is added the further crushing handicap of 
public humiliation, displeasure of one’s em- 
ployer, possible loss of job, illness, an operation 
or other often inescapable contingency, the fam- 
ily may easily slip into a crisis from which it 
can never emerge intact. Moreover, that crisis 
may be the danger point at which the father or 
other wage-earner may become dispirited, shab- 
by, unable, perhaps unwilling, to carry on; 
stricter and stricter economies at the table may 
lower physical resistance; neglect or minor ail- 











ments may lead to serious sickness; curtailment am 
“WHY do our typical American families need of normal recreations may become necessary; a 
to borrow? And along with that question, poorer living quarters may be requisite; home 
this, “Is it because they are wastrels, irresponsi- life may lose its interest for children; children in 
ff ble, prodigal, or lazy? high school may have to drop back into factories 
For answer: or shops and, finally, a family that had worked 
They borrow for very much the same legiti- and played together and won its way up in 
WA mate and understandable reasons that ‘‘Our Top American life begins the deadly process of de- 
A Twenty” go to their banks to borrow. generation. 
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Note—Personal Finance Companies operate in 
those 25 states which have adopted the uniform 
small loan law developed and sponsored by the 
Russell Sage Foundation, a social service research 
organization. 

The advertisement reproduced below is one of 
an attractive and forceful series recently carried 
in the United States daily by the Household 
Finance Corporation, one of the largest and old- 
est personal finance companies. It has 130 branch 
offices located in 71 cities in 12 states and lends 
money to about 315,000 families annually. 


Eighty per cent of the nation’s families have 
annual incomes of less than $2000 and yet these 
families pay a major portion of our $24,000,000,- 
000 annual food bill. They own a surprising num- 
ber of the 24,500,000 registered motor cars and 
otherwise receive and expend in comparatively 
trivial but highly important sums a considerable 
part of our $90,000,000,000 annual income. 

Literally millions of small accounts are slow 
because the people who owe are out of money 
with which to pay; nor have these people access 
to bank credit which will tide them over tempo- 
rary embarrassment. 








Helping Three Million 
Families Pay Their Bills. . . 

















During / 250 Revonal finance Companies 


made available in excess of $00,000 000 
in Consumet faying Sower Lie a a 








Sickness and unemployment affect it directly or in- 
directly. Earning power is taxed or ceases altogether. 
Paying power, and subsequently buying power, is suspended. 

Result: Without ready access to supplementary funds, which 
less than 20% of the nation’s families are in a position to obtain 
from banks, family morale suffers under collection pressure. Law 
suits, ejectments, foreclosures follow. 

In most cases, a few hundred dollars will do as much to main- 
tain the going value of a family as a large bank loan will do for 
the going value of an industry. 

Personal Finance Companies are the ready source of money 
in these small sums—supplying emergency paying power for more 
than 80% of the consuming public at reasonable rates for the 
service rendered.* 


[J sictsss tod family earning power is not constant. 


During 1930, Personal Finance Companies advanced to more 
than 3,000,000 families, in excess of half a billion dollars, the 
greater part of which was used to meet pressing obligations. 
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Physicians daily encounter the tragedies of 
individual financial difficulties, when for want of 
comparatively trivial sums, medical attention 
and treatment are put off until Science is help- 
less. Lawyers know the hopeless tragedy and 
loss due to foreclosures, ejectments, garnishments 
and replevins. Merchants know the high cost 
of slow collections; the far-reaching influence of 
family crises on business. Employers know the 
effect of family financial troubles upon the lives 
of their workers; upon the quality of their 
workmanship and upon their morale. Land- 
lords know that evictions usually mean loss of 
back rent. And, to go no farther, parents, and 
grandparents looking back on happier days 
know that worst of all, such bankruptcies of 
families are regrettable in the social sense, be- 
cause the damage done may in the end affect the 
happiness not of one generation only, but per- 
haps of two or three, and because the whole 
dread chain of misfortunes could have been 
snapped off at the first link if a hundred, two 
hundred or three hundred dollars had been avail- 
able. 

The Wisconsin study of the social effects of 
the Uniform Small Loan Law in Wisconsin, 
was made under the direction of Professor John 
R. Commons, Labor Economist of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. In this work, Dr. Com- 
mons used as his chief research man a trained 
social worker, who, starting on his work some- 
what biased against the small loan dealers, be- 
came, through his studies, so “‘sold’’ on the 
necessity for the business to the social welfare 
of the Nation that he eventually joined the 
ranks of the lenders. 

There, now, you have one answer to the 
question ‘WHY do our typical American fami- 
lies need to borrow?” 

And they do now borrow. To quote Dr. 
Franklin W. Ryan of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business Administration, “Our na- 
tional realized income is today somewhere 
around ninety billion dollars; and of this 
amount, fifty-nine billions go for retail pur- 
chases, of which at least thirty billions, or about 
one-half, is bought on credit . . . about twenty- 
three billions on open charge accounts and about 
seven billions on the instalment or time-payment 
plan... The typical American family finds itself 
today on the average, continuously in debt about 
$250 for current purchases of commodities, to 
say nothing of other debts ...’’ And whois there 
to say the whole American people shouldn't 
borrow—when Calvin Coolidge, as President, 
once said in an interview he granted, ‘““The com- 
mon sense of the whole American people is such 
that it never fails in sound appraisal. ..’’ And 
when John Dewey, surely our greatest social 
philosopher, says that we are so made that we 
are willing to depend upon our individual future 
promise rather than bewail too much our past 
performance. 

Personal finance companies operate in those 
25 states which have adopted the Uniform Small 


I Loan Law, developed and sponsored by the 
Russell Sage Foundation, a social service research 
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Household Finance Corporation, one of the 
largest and oldest of personal finance companies, 
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operates through 130 wholly owned branch 
offices, located in 71 cities, in 12 states. It serves 
more than 315,000 families annually. 

Loan Cost: Retailing small sums at bank 
rates of interest is as impossible as retailing coal 
by the basket at carload rates. Compare 1,000 
loans of $100 each, entailing 12,000 monthly 
payments, with a single commercial loan of 
$100,000. A charge of 3% per cent a month 
on balances when not secured by bankable col- 
lateral or endorsers, has been established as the 
maximum rate necessary to attract capital and 
permit competition. On loans of $100 to $300 
Household, as one example, has voluntarily re- 
duced its rate to 2% per cent. This charge is 
stripped of all camouflage and concealment, dis- 
counts, fees or other hidden charges. It must 
cover all expenses of employing capital, investi- 
gations, collections, and bad debt losses in 
retailing these small sums. 

The main conclusions agreed on in all of the 
scientific studies of the personal finance industry 
are as follows: 


1. That the small loan business is necessary and cannot 
be carried on under the usury laws that apply to the bank- 
ing business. 

2. That the rate allowed small loan dealers should be 

high enough to attract capital and to permit the business 
to be carried on in a legal and above-board manner. 
3. That the earnings of licensed companies indicate that 
the rate of net earnings is not greater, and is often less, 
than in other forms of necessary business, catering to the 
same group of customers, and that profits vary as between 
companies much as in other businesses. 

4. That the maximum rate permitted under the law 
(3% per cent) does not fix the actual rate charged, but 
serves to attract capital into the business, assures the pro- 
vision of service to the most difficult risks, to needy per- 
sons, and prevents monopoly control of prices. 


5. That competitive conditions are developing and giv- 
ing promise of regulating the interest rates charged to the 
lowest under which business can be carried on. 

6. That the small loan industry is not to be compared 
to or regulated by the conventional banking business, but 
that it, under regulations of the Uniform Small Loan Law, 
has been established on a basis which is for the best good 
of the borrower and does not operate unfairly to the 
lender. 


None of us prospers to the full unless all of 
us prosper; the family is more than ever a social 
problem and therefore its finances are a social 
problem. 

So, for a really rather selfish or businesslike 
reason we come to the tardy conclusion that 
there must be a’ way in which cash can be sup- 
plied in small emergency amounts on a fair and 
dignified basis, to millions of American families. 

The Russell Sage Foundation, through its 
Remedial Loan Department, more than any 
other single agency, pointed the way. 

But the personal loan industry broadened the 
way, made it practicable. 

So came into existence what may be deemed 
a kind of new social formula fundamental to the 
self-respect and well-being of whole millions of 
our families; because, to quote the Sage of Dear- 
born, “‘the foundation of prosperity is the 
family, which is, or should be, its own business 
manager’’; because, to quote the Sage of North- 
ampton, “‘the real standard of life is not one of 
quantity but of quality; not of money, but of 
character.’” Also because, to quote a sage of long 
ago, the dignified and fair personal finance com- 
pany strikes at “‘devouring usury, shaken credit 
and warfare profitable only to the mob that has 
nothing to lose.”’ 
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With the adjournment, sine die, of the 
71st Congress only about six weeks off 
it is becoming apparent that outside of 
appropriation bills and relief measures 
this Congress will not pass any major 
legislation. 

This being the case the next question that 
arises is the chance of an extra session and para- 
doxical as it may seem, when prospective failure 
of major legislation is concerned, a belief is 
increasing that an extra session may be avoided. 
For one thing the members of the appropriation 
committees of both Houses have worked expe- 
ditiously and for another it is plain that the 
public is set against an extra session that neither 
party desires to do anything definitely fixing the 
blame upon it or its leaders for such a session. 

This means that important legislation will 
have to go over the 72nd Congress. While such 
legislation may be important and is, still there is 
no pressing necessity for immediate enactment. 

There is now talk in Washington of night 
sessions, and should they become necessary the 
chances are that the Senate will agree to them 
in the endeavor to speed up legislation; another 
reason why an extra session may be avoided 


Legislative 
_(a) Attention has been focused to an extraor- 
dinary degree on the short and last session of 
the 71st Congress, but notwithstanding all the 
hurly burly and clap track in and out of the 
newspapers not much proposed legislation has 
been translated into law. As of this date, Jan- 
uary 22nd, very little major legislation, other 
than appropriation bills, show signs of being 
laws at this session. “The Federal Farm Board 
has received an additional appropriation of 
$150,000,000.00 as a part of its revolving 
fund under an act approved by the President 
December 22nd; supplemental appropriations 
for road items in connection with the National 
Forests and River and Harbor Works, the latter 
to be expended under the direction of the War 
Department, in all totaling $34,500,000.00 
have been provided for in an act approved De- 
cember 20; the Stobbs bill modifying the Jones 
bill as to minor infractions of the Volstead Act 
has become a law; a number of obsolete sections 
of the United States Code have been repealed by 
another act; and certificates of mailing on in- 
sured, and collect on delivery mail, have been 
provided for in act of January 13, 1931. 
(b) The recommendation of the Postmaster 
General as contained in his recent annual report 
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for an increase from 2 to 2™% cents on first-class 
mail reached the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives for discussion on Wednesday, January 
7, 1931, and at that time Representative Kelly 
discussed in detail this recommendation of Post- 
master General Brown in opposition to it. In 
view of the importance of such a matter the 
statements of Representative Kelly indicating 
that serious attention will not be given to the 
recommendation of the Postmaster General, are 
of value. He said that while many business 
organizations and individuals are opposing the 
proposed increase, he knew of none urging its 
adoption and that of the 435 members of the 
House of Representatives, he did not believe there 
was one ‘‘who would sponsor such an increase 
or support it.” He made the further statement 
that no member of the House has introduced a 
bill to carry out the recommendation and that 
not one member of the House Committee on 
Post Office and Post Roads is in favor of the 
proposed increase. This should allay the appre- 
hension of credit grantors on this matter. 

(c) The proposed legislation dealing with 
the additional charge for directory service on 
insufficient or improperly addressed mail, op- 
tional with the sender, has been before the 
House since the last issue of the CREDIT WORLD 
and with the result that the legislation is dead 
for this session. The Senate passed and sent 
to the House, Senate bill 3178; the House Post 
Office Committee in the meantime having favor- 
ably reported its own bill, H. R. 11096, by 
providing for a rate of 5 per cent for this par- 
ticular form of directory service. After its pas- 
sage by the Senate, S. 3178 was referred to the 
House Post Office Committee and that body re- 
ported it to the House by substituting sub- 
stantially all of H. R. 11096, and fixing this 
directory service at its own rate of 5 per cent. 
The Senate bill as thus amended by the House 
Post Office Committee was debated on calendar 
Wednesday, January 7, but was re-committed to 
the House Post Office Committee. It is under- 
stood that the committee does not intend to 
make another report to the House on S. 3178 
nor to press for passage at this session of its own 
bill, H. R. 11096; in effect killing all proposed 
legislation on this subject for this session. 

(d) There has been but one call of the Senate 
calendar since December 18, 1930, the date on 
which the Senate Post Office Committee re- 
ported to the Senate H. R. 8649, the bill passed 
by the House on December 10, providing that 
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the return address as well as the signature shall 
be given on registered mail receipts at the option 
of the sender and upon payment of the special 
fee. When the calendar was reached however, 
about ten days ago debate on other matters had 
so encroached on the time allotted to calendar 
bills that no bills were passed and the legislative 
status of this measure is as of this date, January 
22nd, the same as last reported. Failure of 
passage of S. 3178 and of H. R. 11096 has 
rendered the bill of increasing importance to 
business interests. 

(e) Four major matter in which the general 
public is much interested: motor bus, railroad 
consolidation, wireless communications, and 
Muscle Shoals, are not apt to become laws at 
this session. When the motor bus bill was 
reached on the Senate calendar a motion to re- 
commit prevailed and the bill is now back in 
the files of the Senate Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee where it will die a legislative death on 
March 4. A special counsel employed by the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Commission to con- 
sider generally the subject of railroad consolida- 
tions has his report ready for that Committee 
This report may be placed before the Senate at 
some time before this session ends. Wireless 
communications may make some progress in that 
there is a chance that this bill will be reported 
in some form to the Senate before adjournment. 
Muscle Shoals is still pending in conference. 

(f) The Capper-Kelly bill, represented by 
H. R. 11, introduced in the House of Repre- 
sentatives by Representative Kelly of Pennsy!- 
vania, and S. 240 in the Senate by Senator 
Capper of Kansas, has received some attention 
in debate on the floor of the House during Jan- 
uary, and is scheduled to come up for a vote 
before that body under a special rule from the 
House Rules Committee at some time during 
this session. It should be born in mind that 
all legislation which does not become a law by 
midnight of March 4, 1931, automatically dies 
and will have to be re-introduced and passed at 
the next session. 


Departmental 


(a) Oil and oil legislation has been much 
to the fore in Washington during the month of 
January. Independent operators from the mid- 
west fields, gathered in Washington, are urging 
a tariff on crude oil importations and are asking 
that if necessary to bring this about there should 
be an extra session of Congress. The Federal 
Oil Conservation Board, of which the Secretary 
of Interior is chairman, has suggested that pre- 
vention of waste in the oil industry, control of 
drilling, the unit plan of operation, and wise 
engineering practices, some of these to be brought 
about by Congress through ratification of a com- 
pact between the oil producing states, would 
greatly help the situation. Mr. Wilbur points 
out that certain economic factors, such as im- 
proved transportation and more scientific opera- 
tions and methods of handling oil have adversely 
affected some of the small oil well operators 

(b) According to the Federal Reserve Board, 
department or store sales are about 12 per cent 
off for the month of December, 1930, as com- 
pared with the corresponding month of 1929; 


the comparison allowing for one more trade day 
this year than last. 

(c) The Federal Trade Commission an- 
nounces the publication of a book embracing all 
of the statutes and court decisions since 1914 
relating to its activities. This volume can be 
purchased from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments at Washington, and is invaluable to the 
business men. It will be recalled that Commis- 
sioner Humphrey of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion spoke at the Nashville Convention in 1929 
on the fraudulant advertising campaign of the 
Commission and as many of its decisions bear 
on such advertising this volume should be of 
interest. - 

(d) Another chapter in the bankruptcy sit- 
uation has been added through a report made 
public by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the Department of Agriculture dealing with 
farmer bankruptcies for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1930. This report in part makes 
the following statements: “Farmer bankrupt- 
cies for the twelve months ended June 30, 1930, 
numbered 4,464 as compared with 4,939 for 
1929 and 5,679 for 1928. The number for 
1930 comprises 7.4 per cent of all bankrupt- 
cies as compared with 8.7 per cent in 1929 
Farmers having recourse to bankruptcy proceed- 
ings during the fiscal year of 1930 represent the 
smallest number for any year since 1922 when 
3,236 cases were reported. Although the num- 
ber of farmers failing through bankruptcies in 
1930 is still much above those of pre-war years 
they were far below the number of such failures 
during several of the post-war years when the 
number reached a peak of 7,872 in 1925. The 
concluding date of farmer bankruptcy cases 
usually has shown a considerable lag behind the 
date of the economic condition which gave rise 
to them, the bureau reports. The full effect of 
the depression of 1921 was not registered in the 
form of farmer bankruptcies until 1925. The 
fact that the peak of farm income during post- 
war years occurred in 1925 is doubtless reflected 
in the reduced number of farmer bankruptcy 
cases concluded in last year. Effects of the 
drought and price decline in the latter part of 
1930, are, of course, not reflected in the results 
presented for the twelve months ending June 30 
of that year, says the bureau. 


Court Decisions 

(a) Attention has been called in previous 
bulletins to several chain store state tax decisions 
and attention is now being focused nationally 
on these laws through appeals from such de- 
cisions now before the Supreme Court of the 
United States. A Federal District Court in 
Indiana held that the Indiana law was dis- 
criminatory and invalid, and that decision is 
now before the Supreme Court in Jackson v. 
State Board, Etc. During this month of Jan- 
uary the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany and eighteen other chain store operators 
brought the question before the Supreme Court 
in appealing from the decision of the North 
Carolina Appellate Court, charging that Section 
162 of the North Carolina Revenue Act of 1929 
is discriminatory and should be declared void 
for that reason. Questions presented in these 
two appeals are of great interest. 
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INSTALLMENT | 
SELLING Has | 
Stood the Test 


from THE REVIEW 


ESULTS now apparent seem to indicate that 
R installment credit has successfully stood 

the test of more than a year of less active 
business. As might be expected, repossessions 
have increased, but only slightly, and far from 
the alarming extent that was predicted in pessi- 
mistic expressions made earlier in the year. Since 
the average payment period of goods bought on 
the installment plan is a little less than twelve 
months, most instalment purchases contracted 
for before the decline in general business, have 
already been liquidated. 

The value of new installment purchases is 
reported to have declined in some instances from 
20 to 25 per cent. This is the experience of 
some of the large finance companies which do a 
highly diversified business over a wide territory. 
Companies whose operations have been confined 
to narrower areas, which have been affected by 
unfavorable local conditions have probably ex- 
perienced a greater decline. There is nothing to 
indicate that the experience of companies 
financing installment sales in such localities has 
been any less favorable than that of companies 
engaged in any other branch of business or 
finance. 

There is no information to show the record 
during the past twelve months of installment 
sales which were not financed through a finance 
company. General'y speaking, installment credits 
passed upon by a company well equipped to 
judge a credit risk, which is organized to make 
collections and to hold payments to a regular 
schedule, are more successfully liquidated than 
those handled by a small dealer or manufacturer 
who lacks the advantages of such facilities. The 
volume of installment credit which is not 
handled by finance companies, however, is be- 
lieved to be considerably less than half of the 
total amount of such credit outstanding. 

As far as the large finance companies are con- 
cerned, earnings thus far in 1930 are said to 
compare fairly well with the amount earned in 
the corresponding period of 1929. In the case 
of one company at least, earnings in the first ten 
months of 1930 were larger than in the same 
period of 1929, in actual amount. This is 
largely accounted for by the fact that the com- 
panies this year have paid a far lower rate for 
the money which they borrowed than they did 
in 1929, while with a smaller volume of new 
business to finance, they have borrowed less 
money. At the same time the return on money 
lent by the finance companies, arranged in ad- 
vance for a period of about a year, remained 
practically staple. Some of these companies 
have had less recourse to the banks for funds 
this year for the reason that, owing to the light 
demand for money in the open market, they 
have been able to dispose of a large amount of 
their paper through that channel. 
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The selling of goods on installment dates 
back to about a century ago. About that time 
the large furniture companies began to sell furni- 
ture on the basis of installment payments, and 
soon extended the practice to a long list of 
household furnishings. In the period immedi- 
ately preceding the Civil War, the installment 
plan was adopted for the marketing of sewing 
machines and newly invented agricultural equip- 
ment, and later on the publishing industry ap- 
plied the system. Installment selling did not 
become a really important factor in the distri- 
bution of goods in this country, however, until 
the coming of the automobile. The develop- 
ment of the automobile and the expansion in 
installment sales have been very closely asso- 
ciated. Practice Spreads Rapidly. 

The use of installment selling in the automo- 
bile industry caused the plan to be adopted in 
numerous other fields, and the spread of the 
practice was rapid. Finance companies grew up 








Installment Selling was 
early adapted to sewing 
machines. 





out of a need for some special organization to 
grant the kind of credit required in time pay- 


ments. The number of finance companies in- 
creased rapidly at first, and it is not surprising 
that in a new and untried field mistakes were 
made in the beginning. It is reported that at 
one time more than 1500 finance companies 
were in operation, but the number has since 
declined to about 1000. Part of this reduction 
in the number of individual companies operating 
can be accounted for by mergers and consoli- 
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Some of the larger companies doing a 
general financing business maintain an extensive 
branch organization, and have in numerous in- 
stances taken over a smaller and weaker com- 
pany as an additional branch. 


A number of older finance companies which 
are now in operation were originally organized 
to finance accounts receivable for commercial and 
industrial organizations, and still do a very ex- 
tensive business 
granting credits on installment sales. 

No accurate statistics of the total value of 
goods sold annually on installment are available. 
Estimates range as high as $10,000,000,000, 
but it is probable that $6,000,000,000 is nearer 
About one-quarter of this amount is 
paid down in cash, in initial payments, leaving 
$4,500,000,000 owing on installment con- 
tracts. As these debts, on the average, run for a 
little less than a year, and are being paid off all 
the time, it is figured that the average outstand- 
ing at any one time amounts only to about half 
the total or $2,250,000,000. 
that finance companies buy about half the total 
of $4,500,000,000 of 
and that of the amount purchased by the finance 
companies the average amount outstanding on 
any given date is only about $1,250,000,000. 

Reports indicate that more than half of the 
total amount of instalment credit* outstanding 
arises from the marketing of automobiles. 
remainder of the total is distributed among a 
It has been the popular con- 
ception that, aside from financing automobile 
sales, instalment credit is largely applied to the 
sale of comparatively low priced commodities, 
mostly for personal use. 
realized that equipment for business and for 
such as soda fountains, 
cafeteria equipment, office and store fixtures, 
road building equipment, mill machinery, port- 
able houses and garages, scows and barges, to- 
gether with many articles of a similar nature, 
too numerous to list, are sold on instalment. 

Results recently published of a national sur- 
vey made by the United States Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce, 
retail establishments 
$4,746,314,000 in 1927 did 58.6 per cent of 
this business for cash, 32.2 per cent on open 
credit and 9.2 per cent on instalment credit. 


in addition to 


installment contracts, 


long list of articles. 


It is not generally 
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ess: 


establishments doing a credit business in 1927, 
the average loss from bad debts on open credit 
sales was 0.6 per cent. 
bad debts on instalment sales of 2,681 
establishments of all kinds was 1.2 per cent. 
General clothing stores had the highest instal- 
ment credit loss, figured at 7.9 per cent 
elry stores were second with a loss figured at 
Automobile dealers from whom 
returns were obtained in this survey reported 
an average loss of | per cent on open credit sales 
and of 0.3 per cent on instalment sales. 
Reports of the total number of stores show 
that returns and allowances were at the highest 
rate on instalment credit sales, figured at 12 per 
On open credit sales the 


The average loss from 





cent of gross sales 


returns were a little less than 10 per cent, and 
on cash sales about 5.2 per cent 





Farmers Tel-America 


About a year ago “Country Home” printed 
a readers’ ballot so extended that it required 
around an hour to fill out, envelope and 
mail. Purpose: “To provide an index as to 
the march of modern ideas throughout rurai 
America; prizes were offered for the best 
Tel-America messages received from the 
farmers. The following won prizes out of 
13,431 replies: 


Take pride out of war: take politics out 
of government; take profession out of 
religion. Humanity first. My country 
next!—First prize, $100. 


We callous our hands and harden our 
hearts for more barns and machinery. 
What we need is rested bodies, developing 
minds and visible souls—Second prize, 


$50.00. 


National stability depends on the indi- 
vidual ownership of homes and farms by 
the citizens. A nation of renters is subject 
to the winds of chance.—Third prize, 
$25.00. 


The most effective law enforcement 
agency is a definite, positive spiritual force 
created through a deep, honest conscious- 
ness of law and the principles underlying 
it.—Fourth prize, $10.00. 


More tolerance—that breath of mind 
and fineness of spirit which allows people 
to be happy in their own way instead of 
in our way.—Fifth prize. 


Which will America choose: high tariff 
or foreign trade? Harsh immigration laws 
or friendship of other nations? Heavy 
armament or peace world-wide.—Sixth 
prize. 











Abolishing the knowledge of birth con- 
trol is as sensible as turning a scrub bull 
among a herd of untested cows in a close- 
cropped pasture. 


Americans are silly if they ape the dod- 
dering ‘‘culture’’ of Europe. Let us have 
sand enough to cultivate our own civiliza- 
tion, the best on earth.—Eighth prize. 


When will Americans learn not to slam 
screen doors?—Ninth prize. 


Industries, like individuals, thrive on 
adversity. The present unsettled condi- 
tions in the farming industry will result in 
better, more profitable farming methods.— 
Tenth prize. 


Most of us aren't yelling for relief. We 
work like hell, economize sensibly, live 
well, play some and use our thinking out- 
fits —Eleventh prize. 


Do what you like and like what you do 
afterwards!—-T welfth prize. 
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—“Like a Phoenix 
rising from the ashes 
of Depression.” 


By Kind Permission of 
“Country Life” 


Good 


Times are Coming 





Roger Babson is one of the most famous of our 
American analysts and prophets. The trouble 
with most business prophets is that they find it 
safe to predict nothing but good times ahead. 
That is why, back in 1929 when the great bull 
market in Wall Street was riding high, wide and 
handsome, all the other prophets were telling the 
world that things were good and getting better. I 
was in Wall Street one day in August, 1929, when 
a story came over the ticker that Roger Babson 
predicted that Wall Street was riding for one of 
the worst stock-market breaks in its history. If 
Babson had gone into Wall Street that day in 
person those infuriated stock speculators would 
have torn him limb from limb. But two months 
later that crash came. And it was one of the 
worst stock crashes in history. Ever since they 
have a little more respect for Babson for telling 
the truth. 


$47 NOT only believe that things are going to 
get better on the farm,”’ he said, ‘“‘but I am 
convinced that the year 1931 will be the 
best farming year that the country has known 
for a decade.”’ 

“It is the history of bad times,’’ Mr. Babson 
went on, “‘that those industries which are hit 
first are the first to recover. It is also part of 
this history that the farm is one of the first 
business groups to emerge from a depression. 
This, of course, is because the farm is among 
the first to feel it. Some day we will learn 
how to deal with these up-and-down swings 
in business. In the meantime we are under the 
dominion of certain inevitable laws of trade. 
When we push business up too high these laws 
invariably result in pressing it down again.”’ 

‘The farmer has been hit, of course,’’ he 
went on, “‘but his state has not been nearly so 
bad as has been pictured. When you use the 
word farmer in Washington or in the news- 
papers everybody thinks of the grain farmer. 
Politicians are always saving the farmer. The 
Department of Agriculture is always issuing 
bulletins and reports about the farmer. Of 
course they always mean the grain farmer. I 
can go to that telephone now and call up Wash- 
ington and ask any one of a hundred questions 
about the wheat crop and they can answer 
immediately. But if I ask them about spinach 
they will not know what I am talking about. 
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BABSON SAYS SO 


‘Down in Pennsylvania I saw a farmer who 
had formerly raised corn. He had abandoned 
corn and planted his whole farm to spinach. 
He sends twenty truckloads of spinach to market 
and is making money. But that spinach farmer 
does not come within the range of Washington's 
eyes. 


‘The president of one of the great Western 
railroads told me that his road was hauling 
four trainloads of lettuce a day. I daresay his 
road is hauling more lettuce than wheat. We 
have estimated that the American family spends 
about two dollars a day for foodstuffs. Of this 
two dollars only about five cents goes for wheat 
and corn. Wheat and corn are still important, 
but they are becoming proportionately smaller 
in the whole farm picture. When we talk about 
the farm and the farm market, therefore, we 
had better be sure that we are including all the 
farmers and the whole farm market. 


“Our farm market is changing all the time. 
The automobile has made a change in it. I 
wonder if the farmer himself ever realizes this. 
Most people imagine the principal change 
wrought by the automobile in the farm has 
been to substitute tractors for horses and to give 
the farmer an easy way of getting to the nearest 
village. But as a matter of fact the automobile 
has had a profound influence on what the nation 
eats. America has turned amazingly to the 


consumption of fresh vegetables. The chief 
reason is the automobile. Travel by automo- 
bile has compelled a vegetarian diet. ‘The auto- 


mobilist must either eat fresh vegetables or take 
pills, and he has chosen vegetables. ‘Then, too, 
the automobile does not eat oats as the horse 
used to do. It eats gasoline instead. And so 
the oat crop has gone the way of the black- 
smith,, the feather duster and the buggy whip. 
When we talk about the conditions of the 
farmer, therefore, we must give more emphasis 
to this vast collection of farmers who do not 
raise grain at all. When I say that the farmer 
is about out of the woods and that America 
is going to have a greater year of farm prosperity 
in 1931 than in a decade, I refer to all the farms. 
However, I mean that the grain farmer, too, is 
going to get his share of this approaching 
prosperity. 
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“I have just traveled through the Middle 
West. I was there when there was a brief flurry 
upward in wheat prices in the fall. Stories 
about crop shortage got into the papers and 
the speculators rushed in and pushed prices up. 
They pushed them up too high as usual, and, 
in aceordance with the simple law of gravity, 
the prices came down again. The rumor of 
crop shortage proved to be untrue. Then, as 
prices had gone too high on the strength of the 
rumor, they went too low when the rumor fell 
flat. But that low point marks the end of the 
grain slump. Farm prices should begin to 
strengthen now, as the beginning of the recovery 
I predict for 1931. 


“There is another item on the side of the 
farmer. His dollar is worth more and he will 
be a wise man to use it while it has a high 
purchasing power. Prices have been falling in 
the cities for many months. Low prices do not 
reach the farm as soon as they reach the city, 
but they now are rolling toward the farm— 
price reductions which mean hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars added to farm purchasing 
power. Here is a $5.00 pair of shoes widely 
sold on the farms now selling for $3.95. Here 
is a big mail-order house which writes four 
million dollars off the value of its inventory. 
That is literally four million dollars contributed 
to the farmer. Sugar is cheaper: coffee is cheaper. 
The farmer who uses gasoline gets it at the 
lowest price since 1915. Tires are cheaper. 
Paint, wire fencing, nails, lumber and hardware 
begin to reflect the lower prices: All this is grist 
to the farmer's mill and will aid his recovery. 
Listen to a group of men talking about the 
farm, especially a group of politicians. You 
would suppose that the farm was a dying busi- 
ness. As a matter of fact, the farm is the one 
ancient business which is actually a growing 
business. Generations come and go, new indus- 
tries arise with new inventions and changing 
manners, and then pass away as they are super- 
seded by newer inventions and still further 
changes in manners, but the farm business con- 
tinues to grow and will continue to grow. As 
a matter of fact, it will begin to recover some 
of its old popularity. 


“For years young men flocked from the farms 
into the cities. They were looking for the 
greater opportunities of the cities. But the op- 
portunities of the cities have been pretty well 
exploited. They will continue to be relatively 
smaller and smaller. It is because farmers have 
been finding this out that they have checked 
their movement into the cities. It will certainly 
be smaller this year than last year. It was 
smaller last year than it was the year before. 
Men and particularly young men now see that 
many of the so-called opportunities of the city 
are illusory and transient. There are no bread 
lines on the farms this winter. Every farm 
family and farm worker will have ample food, 
sufficient clothing and warm shelter. But in 
addition to that there is the promise of a far 
more interesting job on a modern farm. 


“We must remember that American farms 
now have got to feed a far larger population in 
America than they did ten years ago—17,500,- 
000 more mouths yawning for farm products. 


And the number of farms will probably not 
increase very much, if at all, but the population 
will go on increasing at the rate of one and a 
half to two million stomachs a year. The 
tendency of the times will be for the going to 
get harder for the inefficient farmer, who will be 
gradually extinguished, and better for the ef- 
ficient farmer. He will not only have the benefit 
of modern machinery but he will have a larger 
labor supply as a result of this back-to-the- 
farm movement I have been talking about. And 
what is more, he will have the benefit of better 
organization. For the farmer will collect one 
big dividend from the depression. He will 
come out of it with one great lesson thoroughly 
learned—tthat he can do nothing alone. 


“As a result the farm market is going to be 
a great and growing market. In the next four 
years it is said that electric power will be carried 
to another one million farms. Here will come 
into existence a million new customers for elec- 
trical goods of every description—electric instal- 
lations, electric motors, washing machines, irons, 
toasters, automatic pumping machines, feed- 
grinding, silage-cutting, hay-hoisting and milk- 
ing machines, and all the innumerable conveni- 
ences and comforts for the farm home. 


“You would suppose that the big farm 
would be the logical development and that 
large-scale management would be able to do 
on the farm what it has done in the factory. 
But we have not been able to find any indus- 
trialized farm which can be called profitable, 
though we have examined the affairs of many. 
Such farms pride themselves on their bookkeep- 
ing, but when you apply to them the system 
of modern cost accounting which the manu- 
facturer uses the profits somewhat disappear. 
The only one we found which seemed to be 
profitable turned out, on examination, to have 
an oil well on it. 


‘Moreover, I think this country should go 
very slow in the encouragement of great indus- 
trialized farms. Those who urge them are 
thinking only about the most unimportant 
crops on the tarm—the wheat crop and the 
corn crop and the hog crop. The most import- 
ant crop raised on American farms is the man 
crop. ! 


‘The farm has furnished this country with its 
leaders and it will continue to do so. In spite 
of all our great advances in education and the 
growth of our colleges and universities none of 
them can boast of so many contributions to 
American leadership today as the great uni- 
versity of the cornfield and the wood post. We 
ought to be very sure that in our attempt to 
deal with the economic problem of the farm 
we do not provide ourselves with a far more 
serious social problem.” 





Patents and Trade Marks 
Protect your inventive ideas. Prompt Expert 
Personal Service. Submit data and $5 for 
preliminary search. 
LESTER L. SARGENT 


Registered Patent Attorney 
1115 K St. N W Washington, D. C. 
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Mass Psychology 
--and 
the Consumer 


We quote from Edward S. Bernay’s address 
before the Boston Conference on 
Retail Distribution. 


6647 N 1900, playing cards paid a revenue tax 
of approximately $300,000. Today, it is 
over $4,000,000 a year. In the last years, 

the American consumer has gone through 

numerous other changes in the spending of his 
dollar. Movies and golf, in addition to bridge, 
have become his entertainment. Coffee and non- 
fattening foods have displaced other comestibles. 

The motor car has swept in. Radios, washing 

machines, securities, the telephone, bathroom— 

all have grabbed their share of his money. 

Floating soap has crowded out sinker soap. 

Vacuum cleaners, electric refrigerators, irons and 

heaters rush in and get their part. Silk stock- 

ings have displaced cotton hosiery. Girdles have 
displaced corsets, and co-called sport millinery 
crowded out the trimmed hat. Animal fats are 
giving way to vegetable fats. Three billion 
cigarettes were manufactured in 1900. Today, 
there are over one hundred billion manufactured. 

We have even seen changes in the mass attitude 

towards adult education and the spending of 

more of the consumer’s dollar on universities 
and professional schools. 

“All of these things that take part of the con- 
sumer’s dollar today did not just happen. Provt- 
dence didn’t arrange it. Many of these trends 
were made to happen—were created by those 
most interested in seeing that the consumer 
parted with a portion of his dollar for them. 

“Mass psychologists are undoubtedly the 
rulers of America. National habits are changed 
and formed by them. 

‘We must have no illusions about this battle 
of mass psychology versus the consumer. Life 
today is economic warfare for the consumer's 
dollar. Let us accept the fact. 

‘Examination of the consumer on the mental 
and physical operating table shows us, first of 
all, that as an individual he is subject to all of 
the psychological factors that mortal man is heir 
to. Psychologists—experimental and psycho- 
analytical—have revealed this man to us. He 
is subject to primitive and to acquired desires 
and wants. Different social strata, different 
races and religions and other lines of group 
association have modified his primitive desires 
somewhat. His physical and thinking habits 
vary in great degrees. His standards of living 
vary. His likes and dislikes vary. But funda- 
mentally he is the same. He has the deeply rooted 
primitive instincts and desires that are common 
to all mankind. 

“If we understand the mechanism and 
motives of the group mind, is it not possible 
to modify the conduct of the masses? The 
practice of propaganda has proved that it is 
possible at least up to a certain point and within 
certain limits. Mass psychology is far from 


ae 
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being an exact science and the mysteries of 
human motivation are by no means all revealed. 
But at least theory and practice have combined 
with sufficient success to permit us to know that 
in certain cases we can effect some change in 
public opinion with a fair degree of accuracy 
by operating a certain mechanism, just as the 
motorist can regulate the speed of his car by 
manipulating the flow of gasoline. It is now 
scientific in the sense that it seeks to base its 
operations upon definite knowledge drawn from 
direct observation of the group mind, and upon 
the application of principles which have been 
demonstrated to be consistent and relatively 
constant. 

If you can influence the leaders, either with 
or without their conscious co-operation, you 
automatically influence the group which they 
sway. But men do not need to be actually 
gathered together in a public meeting or in a 
street riot, to be subject to the influences of mass 
psychology. Because man is by nature gregari- 
ous he feels himself to be a member of a herd, 
even when he is alone in his room with the 
curtains drawn. His mind retains the patterns 
which have been stamped on it by the group 
influences. 

“But when the example of the leader is not 
at hand and the herd must act for itself, it does 
so by means of cliches, pat words orimages which 
stand for a whole group of ideas or experiences. 
Not many years ago, it was necessary only to 
tag a political candidate with the word “‘inter- 
ests’’ to stampede millions of people into voting 
against him, because anything associated with 
‘the interests’ seemed necessarily corrupt. Re- 
cently the word ‘Bolshevik’ has performed a 
similar service for persons who wished to 
frighten the public away from a line of action. 
The word ‘racketeering’ will soon be used with 
the same deadly indefiniteness. 

“While the mass psychologist must know 
what the motives of the consumer are he must 
be sure he is appealing to the real motives in 
any campaign. 

‘The modern propagandist, therefore, sets to 
work to create circumstances which will modify 
the public's attitude. He appeals perhaps to 
the home instinct which is fundamental. He 
will endeavor to develop public acceptance of the 
idea of music and a music room in the home 
with a radio in it. 

“One of the most effective methods is the 
utilization of the group formation of modern 
society in order to spread ideas. An example of 
this is the international competitions for sculp- 
ture in white soap, open to children in certain 
age groups as well as professional sculptors. A 
sculptor of national reputation found white 
soap an excellent medium for sculpture. 

‘This point is most important in successful 
mass psychology work. The leaders who lend 
their authority to any idea will do so because 
it touches their own interests. There must be a 
disinterested aspect. 


In other words, it is one 
of the functions of the public relations counsel 


to discover at what points his client's interests 
coincide with those of other individuals or 
groups. 

“In the case of the soap sculpture competi- 
tion, the distinguished artists and educators who 
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sponsored the idea were glad to lend their ‘ser- 
vices and their names because the competitions 
really promoted an interest which they had at 
heart—the cultivation of the aesthetic impulse 
among he younger generation. 

“The great difficulty in applying the best 
tricks of mass psychology to the betterment of 
consumer credit either by advertising or propa- 
ganda is the difficulty imposed by the leaders of 
society. Even if they were the best payers in- 
stead of probably the worst it would be one 
of the exceptions to the rule because their ex- 
ample would antagonize rather than inspire. To 
tell people that Mrs. Vanderbilt paid her bills 
promptly would provoke the retort no doubt, 
‘Well, if I had the money she’s got I could pay 
my bills promptly too.’ This might be over- 
come by a clever presentation. In the main the 
problem is same but there is some difference in 
this one case.” 





YOUR COLLECTIONS IN 


Detroit 


Will Receive the Best Attention Possible If 
Sent to 


The Merchants Credit Bureau 


Incorporated 
The largest collection department in the city 
specializing on RETAIL ACCOUNTS. The 
benefits accruing in placing your accounts with 
an organization owned by the merchants, for 
their protection, are self-evident. 
Rates Reasonable ... Safety Assured 
Commercial Accounts Also Handled 


Address: 


MERCHANTS BUILDING 
206 EAST GRAND RIVER AVENUE 














Chicago Collections 


Should Be Sent to 


Credit Service Corporation 
Collection Department of the Chicago 


Credit Bureau, Inc.,and Credit Reference 
Exchange, Inc. 


® 


The Official Credit Reporting Service of the 


Associated Retail Credit Men of Chicago 
35 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Telephone, Randolph 2400 


Credit Reports 


Collections 








EXECUTIVES 
If you are capable of earning $5,000 or more, 
write us at once. Our personal and confiden- 
tial service quickly locates suitable openings. 
If you can qualify for responsible position, 
write today for complete details. Murray E. 
Hill, 306 Commerce Building, Nashville, 











UNUSUAL 
CLAIMS.. 


FOR AN UNUSUAL] 
STAMP PAD 


Since 1921 We Have Been Making Unusual 
Claims for the ““Mun-Kee” Stamp Pad 


We have been saying: 


that the “Mun-Kee” scientific control of 
ink supply gives the user perfect rubber 
stamp imprint all the time— 


that the reversible and _ replaceable 
“Mun-Kee” inking surface and the dur- 
ability of the entire pad makes it the 
most economical one to use— 


that the rubber base of the “Mun-Kee” 
does not scratch the desk— 


that the “Mun-Kee” can be re-inked in 
10 seconds with no waste of ink and no 
soiling of fingers— 


that “Mun-Kee” Ink is a pure glycerine 
base ink which cannot injure rubber 
stamps— 


that if you try the “Mun-Kee” Pad once, 
* you will use “Mun-Kee” always. 


Now after ten ‘years test, hundreds of thou- 
sands of users all over the country can testify 
to the truth of these claims. 


For the “Mun-Kee” is an unusual stamp 
pad and will do all the things we claim 
for it. 


If you’ve never tried the ““Mun-Kee,” get one 
today and see why we can adopt the policy of | 
“perfect satisfaction guaranteed or money is |/ 
refunded.” 


If your stationer or rubber stamp dealer 
can’t supply you, write to us for “Mun- 
Kee” on ten-day trial. 


MUN-KEE PRODUCTS CORPORATION |. 
Newark, N. J. 














